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Trade  Unions  and  Politics 

There  are  now  well  over  eight  million  trade  unionists  in  tliis  country.  But  only 
a  minority  of  these  are  “  political  members,”  i.e.,  members  who  contribute  to  the 
political  fund  of  their  union  by  contracting-in  to  pay  the  political  levy. 

Many  trade  unions  have  recently  expressed  alarm  at  this  state  of  affairs,  which 
is  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  Labour  movement  as  a  whole.  Many  are  making  special 
efforts  to  raise  the  percentage  of  members  who  “  contract -in.” 

Our  purpose  in  publishing  this  leaflet  is  to  help  this  effort  by  explaining  some 
important  reasons 

EVERY  TRADE  UMIONIST  SHOULD  PAY 
THE  POLITICAL  LEVY 


BECAUSE  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 
ALWAYS  FORMS  AN  IMPORTANT 
PART  OF  TRADE  UNION  ACTION 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  political 
action  by  trade  unions  has  grown  up  only 
recently. 

The  fact  is  that  there  never  has  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  trade  unions  when 
they  did  not  engage  in  political  activity. 

This  was  true  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
combination  among  workers  : 

“/rom  the  very  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  records  show  them  to  have  been 
continuously  employing  this  method  of 
legal  enactment  ”  (Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb  : — History  of  Trade  Unionism). 
The  most  common  form  of  action  by 
which  the  early  trade  unions  sought  to 
obtain  “  legal  enactments  ”  in  favour  of 
their  members  was  through  Petitions  to 
the  King  and  Parliament  for  legal  redress 
of  grievances,  improvement  of  wages, 
regulation  of  apprenticeship,  etc. 

Trade  unions  won  the  right  to  legal 
status  only  through  political  action.  By 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  Parliament 
passed  the  Combination  Laws  wliich  out¬ 
lawed  the  trade  unions  between  1799  and 
1824.  During  all  that  period  trade  unions 
could — -and  did — keep  in  being  only  by 
carrying  on  their  work  illegally,  in  pohtical 
defiance  of  the  law. 

The  democratic  right  to  organise  in  legal 
trade  unions  was  won  by  the  workers 
through  the  Repeal  of  the  Combination 
Laws  in  1824,  but  only  after  a  long  and 
hard-fought  political  struggle.  Since  then 
the  legal  status  of  trade  unionism  has 
often  been  a  target  for  attack.  The  em¬ 
ployers  have  repeatedly  tried  to  abolish 
or  whittle  away  the  legal  rights  of  the 
unions,  and  trade  unionists  have  been 
compelled  to  wage  many  political  fights 
to  defend  and  improve  the  status  of  their 
movement. 


Our  democratic  rights  of  citizenship 
were  won  largely  as  a  result  of  political 
struggles  waged  by  the  trade  unions.  In 
the  1840’s  they  played  a  big  part  in  the 
great  movement  for  the  Peoples  Charter, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  many  of  the 
democratic  rights  and  liberties  won  since 
then.  In  every  movement  for  extension 
of  the  franchise  and  reform  of  Parliament, 
particularly  in  the  19th  century,  the 
unions  were  always  in  the  forefront. 

Many  leading  British  trade  unionists 
were  associated  with  Karl  Marx  in  the 
activities  of  the  International  Working 
Men’s  Association  (the  “  First  Inter¬ 
national  ”),  which  proclaimed  emanei- 
pation  of  the  working  class  as  “  the 
great  end  to  which  every  political  move¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  subordinated.” 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  first  met  in 
1868.  For  many  years  (prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  General  Council)  the 
executive  organ  of  the  T.U.C.  was  known 
as  the  “  Parliamentary  Committee,”  thus 
emphasising  the  large  part  that  political 
activity  plays  in  the  work  of  the  trade 
union  movement. 

The  forms  and  methods  of  political 
action  by  the  unions,  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  this  action,  the  ways  in  which 
unions  combine  with  each  other  for  com¬ 
mon  political  action — all  these  have 
changed  from  time  to  time  and  no  doubt 
will  change  again.  But  political  activity 
by  trade  unions  has  been  and  must  remain 
a  constant  feature  in  the  work  of  the 
movement. 

BECAUSE  THE  UNIONS  CANNOT 
DO  THEIR  DUTY  TO  THEIR 
MEMBERS  WITHOUT  ENGAGING 
IN  POLITICAL  ACTION 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  political 
activity  is  outside  the  normal  function  of 
a  trade  union. 


The  fact  is  that  no  trade  union  can 
properly  carry  out  its  normal  function  of 
defending  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
its  members  without  engaging  in  political 
activity. 

Many  aspects  of  working  life  and  con¬ 
ditions  are  now  regulated  by  law  rather 
than  by  collective  agreements  between 
workers  and  employers.  Examples  of 
this  are  :  the  Factory  and  Shops  Acts, 
Health  and  Unemployment  Insurance,  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts,  Wages 
Boards,  Road  Traffic  Acts,  Trade  Boards, 
Regulation  of  work  on  railways,  mines  and 
ships.  These  examples  prove  that  the 
conditions  of  the  workers  are  intimately 
bound  up  with  legislation,  with  political 
action  inside  and  outside  of  Parliament, 
and  show  that  : — 

“  no  trade  union  can  nowadays  abstain 
altogether  from  political  action.  W ithout 
co-operating  with  other  trade  unions  in 
taking  Parliamentary  action  of  a  very 
watchful  and  energetic  kind,  it  cannot  {as 
long  experience  has  demonstrated  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  trade  unionists)  protect  the 
interests  of  its  members.  Without  taking 
a  vigorous  part  in  promoting,  enforcing 
and  resisting  all  sorts  of  legislation  .  .  . 
the  trade  union  cannot  properly  fulfil 
its  function  of  looking  after  the  regulation 
of  the-  conditions  of  employment''’ {  Webbs, 
History  of  Trade  Unionism). 

BECAUSE  NO  UNION  CAN  TAKE 
EFFECTIVE  POLITICAL  ACTION 
UNLESS  IT  HAS  A  POLITICAL 
FUND 

For  many  years  any  trade  union  could 
meet  out  of  its  general  funds  the  cost  of 
any  forms  of  political  action  desired  by 
the  majority  of  its  members. 

In  1909  this  long-standing  democratic 
right  of  trade  unionists  was  taken  away 
from  them  by  a  legal  decision  known  as 
the  “  Osborne  Judgement,”  which  pro¬ 
hibited  unions  from  using  any  part  of  their 
funds  for  any  political  purpose  whatsoever. 
This  “  grave  miscarriage  of  justice  ”  had 
the  effect  that  it  “  practically  tore  up  what 
had,  since  1871,  been  universally  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  legal  constitution  of  a 
trade  union.”  The  unions  were  “  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden  to  aspire  to  protect  their 
interests  or  promote  their  objeets  by 
parliamentary  representation,  or  in  any 
way  to  engage  in  politics  ”  (see  History  of 
Trade  Unionism). 

A  storm  of  protest  compelled  the 
Government  to  retreat.  But  instead  of 
restoring  to  the  unions  their  former  rights, 
the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1913  laid  down  a 
list  of  “  specified  political  objects  ”  which 
could  now  be  worked  for  only  on  certain 
strict  conditions. 

Among  these  “  specified  political  ob¬ 


jects  ”  were  such 


selection  of  members  as  candidates  for 
Parliament  or  other  public  office  ;  assist¬ 
ance  in  election  campaigns  ;  refunding 
wages  lost  by  members  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  their  duties  when  elected  to 
local  councils,  etc.;  holding  political 
meetings  or  distributing  political  litera¬ 
ture  ;  affiliating  to  the  Labour  Party. 

Since  1913  no  union  can  spend  money 
for  any  such  purposes  except  on  the 
following  conditions  : 

1.  Tlw  furtheranee  of  these  objects  must 
be  approved  as  objects  of  the  union  by 
a  special  ballot  vote  of  the  members  ; 

2.  The  union  must  adopt  special  “  poli- 
cal  rules,"  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Registrar  General  ; 

3.  Expenses  incurred  in  working  for  these 
objects  must  be  met  out  of  a  speeial 
“  political  fund,"  separate  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  union. 

This  political  fund  has  to  be  raised  from 
a  special  levy,  and  the  Act  of  1913 
allowed  members  to  “  contract-out  ”  of 
paying  this  levy. 

In  1927,  following  the  General  Strike  of 
the  previous  year,  a  vindictive  Tory 
Government  imposed  drastic  new  res¬ 
trictions.  The  Trades  Union  and  Trades 
Disputes  Act  barred  Civil  Service  trade 
unions  from  associating  with  the  T.U.C. 
and  Labour  Party.  The  system  of 
“  contracting-out  ”  was  changed  to  the 
present  system  of  “  contracting-in,”  the 
effect  of  which  is  thsit' the  political  levy  can 
be  collected  only  from  those  members  who 
sign  a  form  of  contract,  set  out  in  formal 
legal  terms,  undertaking  to  pay  the  levy  to 
the  political  fund  of  the  union. 

This  pernicious  Tory  legislation  was 
branded  by  a  special  conference  of  trade 
union  Executive  Committees  as  “  a  dan¬ 
gerous  reactionary  measure,”  an  “  un¬ 
scrupulous  attempt  to  destroy  the  working 
class  movement.” 

The  trade  unionist  who  is  a  member  of 
a  union  with  a  political  fund  and  fails  to 
pay  the  political  levy  is  helping  the  Tories 
in  this  bid  to  cripple  the  political  action 
of  the  trade  union  and  labour  movement. 

The  trade  unionist  who  is  a  member  of 
a  union  which  has  no  political  fund  should 
press  for  one  to  be  established  ;  all  unions 
share  in  the  benefits  of  collective  political 
action,  and  all  should  share  in  financing 
and  carrying  through  this  action. 

BECAUSE  IT  IS  ONLY  THROUGH 

INDEPENDENT  POLITICAL  ACTION 

THAT  THE  WORKERS  CAN  BE  A 
POLITICAL  FORCE 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Labour 
Party,  Parliament  was  dominated  by  the 
Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties  in  turn. 
Both  these  parties  represented  the  interests 
of  the  wealthy,  propertied  classes.  Them- 
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in  the  nation,  they  used 


their  monopoly  of  political  power  to  serve 
their  own  selfish  class  interests,  which 
generally  ran  counter  to  the  interests  of 
the  working  class,  who  form  the  majority 
in  the  nation. 

For  many  years  persistent  efforts  were 
made  to  give  the  working  people  a  greater 
part  in  shaping  the  legislation  and  affairs 
of  the  country.  The  Working  Men’s 

Union  (1866-1888),  the  Labour  Repre¬ 
sentation  League  (1869-1880),  and  the 
Labour  Electoral  Association  (1886-1895), 
were  some  of  the  bodies  set  up  with  con¬ 
siderable  trade  union  backing  to  work  for 
the  return  of  working  men  as  M.P.s. 

Experience  during  these  years,  when  the 
limited  aim  of  the  unions  was  to  secure 
the  selection  of  working  men  as  Liberal 
candidates,  brought  conviction  to  trade 
unionists  that  their  interests  could  never 
be  served  by  either  of  the  established 
parties.  Liberal  or  Conservative,  and  that 
they  must  form  their  own  party.  This 
conviction  was  fostered  by  the  propaganda 
of  the  Socialist  Societies  of  that  time — 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  the 
Fabian  Society  and  the  I.L.P.  By  1894 
there  was  among  trade  unionists  “  an 
almost  unanimous  desire  to  make  the 
working  class  organisations  effective  for 
politieal  purposes.”  (see  History  of  Trade 
Unionism). 

In  1899  this  was  expressed  in  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  in¬ 
viting  “  the  co-operation  of  all  Co-opera¬ 
tive,  Socialist,  trade  union  and  other 
working  class  bodies  ”  in  carrying  through 
a  joint  conference  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  securing  “  a  better  representation 
of  the  interests  of  Labour  in  the  House 
of  Commons.” 

This  conference  was  held  in  1900.  It 
established  the  Labour  Representation 
Committee  which  later,  in  1906,  adopted 
the  present  title,  the  Labour  Party. 

Thus,  the  Labour  Party  was  formed  on 
the  initiative  of  the  trade  union  movement 
to  provide  a  means  of  co-operation  between 
all  working  class  bodies  to  end  Tory- 
Liberal  political  monopoly  and  to  make 
the  working  people  an  effeetive — and 
ultimately  decisive — force  in  the  politieal 
life  of  the  nation. 

BECAUSE  THE  TRADE  UNIONS 

CANNOT  BE  “  NEUTRAL  ”  ON  THE 

GREAT  POLITICAL  ISSUES  THAT 
AFFECT  THE  PEOPLE 

Trade  unions  cannot  confine  their  poli¬ 
tical  activity  to  purely  “  trade  union 
politics  ”  (i.e.,  legislation  on  working  hours 
and  conditions,  etc.)  and  take  a  passive 
attitude  of  “  neutrality  ”  on  the  bigger 
political  issues  affecting  the  nation. 

There  is  a  sound  reason  for  this.  The 
interests  of  the  working  class  are  not 
separate  and  distinct  from,  but  intimately 


bound  up  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation  and  with  the  relations  between  our 
own  and  other  nations.  The  workers 
constitute  the  majority  and  their  organi¬ 
sations — the  Labour  movement — form  the 
strongest,  most  consistently  democratic 
force  among  the  people.  They  cannot 
leave  to  others  the  direction  of  national 
affairs  and  the  decision  of  political 
problems. 

Other  political  and  trade  organisations 
represent  minority  sections  and  minority 
interests  that  often  confhct  with  the 
general  national  interest.  Time  and  again 
the  direction  of  national  policy  by  these 
monopolist  interests  has  had  disastrous 
results  (e.g.,  the  Chamberlain  policy). 
Time  and  again  the  organisations  of  the 
workers  have  saved  Britain  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  criminal  policies  pursued  by 
a  ruling  clique. 

This  was  so  last  century,  during  the 
Civil  War  in  America,  when 
“  It  was  not  the  wisdom  of  the  ruling  class, 
but  the  heroic  resistance  to  their  criminal 
folly  by  the  working  classes  of  England 
that  saved  the  West  of  Europe  from 
plunging  into  an  infamous  crusade  for 
the  perpetuation  and  propagation  of 
slavery  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.'''’ 
(Karl  Marx  :  Inaugural  Address  of  the 
First  International). 

It  has  been  so  in  our  own  day.  Against 
the  disastrous  Tory  policy  of  anti-Soviet 
intrigue  and  appeasement  of  fascism  the 
most  advanced  sections  of  the  Labour 
movement  stood  out  as  the  most  consistent 
champion  of  friendly  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  alliance  of  the  democracies 
against  Hitlerism. 

The  great  trade  union  movement  cannot 
stand  aside  when  such  issues  are  on  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  such  cases  “  neu¬ 
trality  ”  means  giving  free  rein  to  reaction 
— and  thus  abandoning  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interests  of  the  workers. 

BECAUSE  ONLY  THE  UNITED 
POLITICAL  STRENGTH  OF  THE 
WORKERS  CAN  END  TORY 
DOMINATION 

The  electoral  system  of  this  country 
is  still  heavily  weighted  against  the  pro¬ 
gressive  forces.  In  the  General  Election 
of  1981  each  Labour  man  elected  repre¬ 
sented  an  average  of  1 44,000  Labour  votes, 
while  the  Tory  and  so-called  National 
members  represented  an  average  of  only 
29,000  votes.  In  the  General  Election  of 
1935  the  National  Government  under  the 
Tories  collared  a  majority  of  235  seats  in 
the  House,  although  the  proportion  of 
votes  cast  entitled  it  to  a  majority  of  not 
more  than  41  seats. 

Britain  has  paid,  and  is  still  paying,  a 
heavy  price  for  these  bloated  Tory 
majorities,  which  will  wreck  all  hopes  for 


progressive  post-war  reconstruction  unless 
replaced  at,  the  next  General  Election  by 
a  Labour  and  progressive  majority. 

One  hundred  per  cent  payment  of  the 
Political  levy  by  trade  unionists  is  an 
essential  step  towards  strengthening  and 
unifying  the  Labour  forces  for  the  political 
action  needed  to  solve  the  problems  of  post 
war  teconstruction  in  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  Labour 
Party  ? 

A.  At  the  end  of  1942 — latest  figures 
available — it  had  nearly  2|  million 
members  (2,453,392).  In  1920  it  had 
nearly  4^  million  members  (4,359,807). 
This  was  also  a  “  peak  ”  year  for  the 
T.U.  movement  (8,337,000). 


Q. 

A. 


Q. 

A. 


Is  the  Labour  Party  growing  as  rapidly 
as  the  T.U.’s  ? 

No.  Since  1933  T.U.  membership 
shows  uninterrupted  growth  and  is 
now  higher  than  ever  before.  Mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Labour  Party  is  still 
little  more  than  half  the  1920  figure. 
Year  Membership 


1920 

1928 

1933 

1939 

1942 


.  .  4,359,807 

.  .  2,292,169 

.  .  2,305,030 

.  .  2,663,067 

.  .  2,453,392 


How  many  members  are  affiliated 
through  their  T.U.’s  ? 

Affiliated  T.U.  membership  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  back-bone  of  the 


Labour  Party,  as  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  following  figures  ; — 
Total  Affiliated  T.U. 
Year  Membership  Membership 


1900  .  .  375,000  .  .  353,000 

1920  .  .  4,359,807  .  .  4,317,537 

1942  .  .  2,453,392  .  .  2,206,209 

Q.  What  are  the  affiliated  Socialist 
Organisations  ? 

A.  The  number  of  members  affiliated 
through  Socialist  organisations  has 
never  been  big.  In  1900  it  was  22,000 
(members  of  the  I.L.P.,Fabian  Society 
and  Social  Democratic  Federation). 
In  1920  it  was  42,270.  In  1942  it  was 
28,940,  made  up  from  the  Fabian 
Society,  1,999 ;  Socialist  Medical- 
Association,  700  ;  Paolo  Zion,  a  Jew¬ 
ish  Labour  organisation,  600  ;  Hal¬ 
dane  Society,  socialists  in  the  legal 
profession,  241  ;  Labour  Teachers 
Association,  200  ;  and  the  Royal 
Arsenal  Co-op.  Society,  25,700. 

Affiliation  of  the  Communist  Party 
would  bring  this  section  of  member- 
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Q. 
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Q. 
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Q. 
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ship  to  more  than  treble  its  present 
strength. 

How  big  is  the  individual  membership? 
The  Labour  Party  was  established  as 
a  federation  of  “  aU  co-operative, 
socialistic,  trade  union  and  o+’' 
working  class  organisations.”  En¬ 
rolment  of  individual  members  was 
decided  on  only  in  1918.  For  sever?! 
years  individual  membership  gie.v 
rapidly,  but  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  rather  a  sharp  decline. 

No.  of 

Year  Individ,  members 


1928 

1937 

1939 

1942 


214,970 

447,150 

408,844 

218,783 


Are  all  T.U.’s  affiliated  ? 

No.  In  1942  there  were  976  trade 
unions,  230  of  which  were  affiliated 
to  the  T.U.C.  and  96  to  the  Labour 
Party.  This  included  all  the  larger 
T.U.’s,  with  the  exception  of  Civil 
Service  T.U.’s  which  are  forbidden 
by  law  to  associate  with  the  Labour 
Party. 

Do  unions  affiliate  their  entire  mem¬ 
bership  ? 

No.  Only  “  political  members,”  i.e., 
those  who  pay  the  political  levy,  are 
affiliated.  In  the  case  of  the  six 
largest  T.U.’s,  the  difference  between 
ordinary  membership  (affiliated  to 
T.U.C.)  and  political  membership 
(affiliated  to  Labour  Party)  in  1942 


Ordinary  Political 
Union  Members  Members 

T.G.W.U.  806,000  .  .  350,000 

N.U.G.M.W.  721,000  .  .  242,000 

A.E.U.  645,000  .  .  91,000 

M. FlG.B.  599,000  .  .  412,000 

N. U.R.  394,000  .  .  206,000 

N.U.D.A.W.  254,000  .  .  195,000 

How  much  is  the  political  levy  ? 

To  contribute  to  the  political  fund  of 
the  union,  the  member  must  first  sign 
the  special  contracting-in  form,  which 
is  available  through  shop  stewards, 
branch  secretaries,  or  on  application 
to  the  union.  The  amount  to  be  paid 
varies  from  union  to  union,  but  is 
generally  between  1/-  and  2/-  a  year. 

In  some  cases  the  levy  is  collected 
quarterly  as  an  extra  above  ordinary 
membership  dues.  In  other  cases  no 
extra  payment  is  involved,  a  portion 
of  the  ordinary  membership  fees  of 
those  who  contract-in  being  credited 
to  the  political  fund. 


Rates  for  Quantities  : 

6/-  per  100.  £2  10s.  Od.  per  1,000. 

From  MARX  HOUSE,  1  Doughty  Street,  London,  W.C.  1 
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